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to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcuar to all without 
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making application for th Ives, either directly or by giving express 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, boo acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bistez Communism 
or Comptex Marriaceg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per A ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C Ye 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildi dapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 








gs are 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per-, 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are, 
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RELIGION AND DOCTRINE. 

He stood before the Sanhedrim ; 

‘The scowling rabbis gazed at him. 

He recked not of their praise or blame ; 
There was no fear, there was no shame, 
For one upon whose dazzled eyes 

The whole world poured its vast surprise. 
The open heaven was far too near, 

His first day’s light too sweet and clear, 
To let him waste his new-gained ken 

On the hate-clouded face of men. 

But still they questioned, Who art thou ? 
What hast thou been? What art thou now? 
Thou art not he who yesterday 
Sat here and begged beside the way ; 
For he was blind. 

—And lam he; 

For I was blind, and now I see. 

He told the story o’er and o'er; 
It was his full heart’s only lore: 
A prophet on the Sabbath-day 
Had touched his sightless eyes with clay, 
And made him see who had been blind. 
Their words passed by him like the wind 
Which raves and howls, but can not shock 
The hundred-fathom- rooted rock. 

Their threats and fury all went wide ; 
They could not touch his Hebrew pride. 
Their sneers at Jesus and his band, 
Nameless and homeless in the land, 

Their boasts of Moses and his Lord, 
All could not change him by one word. 
1 know not what this man may be, 
Sinner or saint ; but as for me, 
One thing I know, that I am he 
Who once was blind, and now / see. 
‘They were all doctors of renown, 
The great men of a famous town, 
With deep brows, wrinkled, broad and wise, 
Beneath their wide phylacteries ; 
The wisdom of the East was theirs, 
And honor crowned their silver hairs, 
‘The man they jeered and laughed to scorn 
Was unlearned, poor and humbly born ; 
But he knew better far than they 
What came to him that Sabbath day ; 
And what the Christ had done for him 
He knew, and not the Sanhedrim. 
—John Hay, in Harper's Magazine. 


THE LOVE OF LIFE. 
From the Berean. 

S the life of man is the soul, the love of 

life, in the strict sense of the expression, 

is the love of the soul ; and as the soul in the 

present state of existence dwells partly in the 

body, the love of life as a whole, of course in- 

cludes the love of that part of life which is in 

the body. One who truly loves his whole life, 

however, will love the bodily part of it only in 

a subordinate degree. He will not regard his 

body as necessary to his continued existence 

and happiness, but only as a valuable dwelling- 

place for the present. This radical absolute 

love of life, which goes back into that which is 

purely spiritual and fastens on eternal existence, 

holding the body as a circumstance, and not an 

essential, is a passion which the gospel seeks to 
awaken. 

But the love of life, in the usual sense, is 
the love of the bodily life. Men whose expe- 
rience has run altogether into corporeal actions 
and sensations, who have never been drawn 
backward into consciousness of the purely 
spiritual parts of their being, have little or no 
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conception of any life but that of the body, 
and practically account death the end of exist- 
ence. Of course they love that part of their 
life which is in the body, as their whole life. 
This partial, false love of life, is one of the 
principal objects of the gospel to eradicate. 

Lust, in the usual evil sense of the word, is 
excessive, unruly desire. Mere desire of food, 
money, etc., is not necessarily lust. It is when 
these objects are desired in a degree beyond 
their value, and without due reference to other 
interests, that the passion for them becomes 
lust. Now that love of bodily life which re- 
gards it as the whole man, is palpably exces- 
sive—disproportionate to the absolute and rela- 
tive value of the object. It is therefore a 
ust in the evil sense of the word—as truly so, 
as the passion of the drunkard, the whoremon- 
ger, and the miser. Its proper place is among 
the low, degrading, sensual passions. 

In order to ascertain its exact place on the 
scale of sensuality, we must take a* compre- 
hensive view of the philosophy of life. Hap- 
piness, which is the ultimate object of all love, 
is produced by the conjunction of desire with 
its object. It is not the desire of food, nor 
food itself, but the desire and food united, that 
produce the pleasure of eating. Desire and 
its object may be called the suAyective and object- 
ive means of happiness ; and these two classes 
of means are concerned in every form of pleas- 
ure of which man is capable. As we love hap- 
piness, so we subordinately love the means of 
it. The epicure loves food on the one hand, 
and his appetite on the other, in proportion as 
he loves the pleasure which he finds in their 
union. 


Now all the o/yective means of sensual hap- 
piness—the outward material for the gratifica- 
tion of amativeness, alimentiveness, and the 
rest of the animal passions—are procurable by 
money. Hence money is the representative of 
all earthly good, and the love of money is equiva- 
lent to the love of the world as a whole. It 
is a concentration of all the various passions 
for individual worldly objects. While the love 
of food, beauty, music, equipage, etc., are 
specific passions, the love of money is zeneric, 
including them all. Hence the apostle calls 
the love of money the “ root of all evil,” mean- 
ing that it is the central generic passion, to 
which all evil desires for worldly objects are to 
be referred as branches. 


But this relates only to the odyective means of 
sensual happiness. If appetite, as well as an 
external object, is necessary to pleasure, and if 
men love the subjective as well as the objec- 
tive means of happiness, the question still re- 
mains—What is the central, generic affection, 
to which all the affections for the various spe- 
cific sensual appetites are to be referred? In 
other- words, what is the root of all sensual 
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self-love, as distinguished from the love of the 
world? We answer it is the love of life, in the 
usual sense of the expression. As bodily life 
is the stock on which all sensual appetites 
grow, so the love of bodily life is the stock on 
which all other kinds of sensual self-love grow. 
The love of life is to the subjective class of 
means of happiness, just what the love of mon- 
ey is to the objective class. As money is the 
representative of all worldly valuables, so the 
life of the body is the representative of all 
susceptibilities to happiness from those valua- 
bles. As the love of money is: the “root of all 
evil,” objectively considered, so the love of life 
is the “root of all evil,” subjectively considered. 
Life can not make a man happy in the present 
state of the world, without money ; and money 
can not make a man happy, without life. Mon- 
ey and life are the necessary complements of 
each other—the father and mother of sensual 
happiness; and the love of money and the 
love of life are the two foci of all sensual 
affections. 

We may goastep farther. Strictly speaking 
the love of life takes precedence of the love 
of money, and, in fact, includes it; for life is 
more absolutely essential to happiness, than 
money. Life is the “post in the middle,” 
money is the circumstance. Dying men often 
love life intensely, after their love of worldly 
valuables is gone. ‘The love of money, traced 
to its root, zs the love of life. So that, on the 
whole, love of bodily life stands at the head 
of the whole list of sensual passions, sub- 
jective and objective. 
in carnal human nature. 


It is the CENTER-LUST 


The direction of Christ’s labors, as a re- 
former, was exactly in accordance with these 
views. The strength of his rebukes and ex- 
hortations was laid out, not on the various 
specific forms of sensuality and vice, but on 
the two generic lusts—the love of money, and 
the love of life. ‘To those who proposed to 
follow him, his word was—“ Leave your money, 
and follow me to the cross.” 


In his warfare with the love of life, he 
manifested in the first place most unequivocally 
that his hostility was not against bodily life 
itself, but against the disproportionate love of 
it. He took upon him the profession of physi- 
cian, and went about healing all manner of 
diseases. But in the mean time he taught his 
disciples that none but those who could hate 
and forsake their own lives could follow him 
to the end. “He that loveth his life,” said he, 
“shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for 
my sake, shall find it.” Finally he proved that 
he was in earnest by dying himself. His cross 
gave a death-blow to the center-lust. Before 
that blow was given, his followers might have 
begun to imagine, from seeing his power over 
diseases, that he was about to put an end to 
the death of the body immediately, and estab- 
lish his kingdom in this world. Nothing could 
have been better fitted to mortify such imagin- 
ings and longings of the flesh, than his own 
submission to death. He passed the “dark 
valley,” and raised his standard in the resur- 
rection ; leaving his followers no alternative 
but to pass the same way into the kingdom for 
which they hoped. 

During the whole period of the apostolic 





age, the church was in a school, the principal 
lesson of which was—“ Through much tribu- 
lation we enter into the Kingdom of God.” 
Persecution, like a schoolmaster, stood over 
believers with the rod of martyrdom. Paul 
lived thirty years just within the jaws of death— 
dying daily, and yet living. All the apostles 
and prominent teachers of the church lived in 
continual hazard of the fate of Stephen, and 
many of them at last experienced it. The 
whole church which had the honor of casting 
down the accuser and beginning the Kingdom 
of God in the first resurrection, are described 
as those who were “beheaded for the witness 
of Jesus.” Rev. 20: 4. It was their glory 
that “they loved not their lives unto the 
death.” Rev. Il. 

God has placed the whole human race in 
circumstances which indicate that one of the 
principal objects of his administration is to 
mortify the center-lust. The uncertainty of 
life at all times, the certainty of death at last, 
the diseases which assail all from time to time, 
the terrible agonies which are the peculiar lot 
of women, and the perils of war which special- 
ly fall on men, make life universally a school in 
which all may learn the same great lesson 
which Christ prescribed to his followers, and 
which the Primitive Church learned in the 
fires of persecution. If we are willing to be 
taught that lesson, we need not look back to 
the “ martyr age,” as though that were the only 
time of the death-trial. It has been the 
“martyr age’’ over the whole earth ever since 
Adam sinned. ‘The persecution of “him that 
hath the power of death” has raged against the 
whole human race six thousand years; and 
every man, woman and child, has opportunity 
almost daily to see his victims bleed, and to 
learn to face his terrors. 
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We see then that whoever is nourishing in 
himself and others the love of bodily life, as 
though it were the whole or the principal life 
of man, and representing it as not only inno- 
cent but commendable for men to make it an 
important and even paramount business to 
take care of their health, and prolong their 
lives, is laboring to contravene the manifest 
policy of God in the administration of the 
world—to introduce not only a different but an 
opposite gospel from that of the cross of Christ, 
and to stimulate into the highest possible pruri- 
ence that very central lust which is the parent 
of all others, and which more than all others 
needs to be disciplined and crucified. 

The physiological reformers of our times 
seem to think there is no danger of men’s lov- 
ing their lives too much. One would conclude 
from their writings, that health is the “one 
thing needful” —“ the great salvation ;” and that 
in the place of Christ’s saying, “ He that loveth 
his life shall lose it,” we ought to substitute— 
“He that loveth of his life with tenfold more 
fervor than men generally do, shall lose that 
and every thing else that is valuable.” Self- 
denial and cross-bearing, with them, instead of 
being a denial and crucifixion of the actual life, 
is eating and drinking by rule; mortifying 
some of the grosser propensities, and enduring 
a life-long struggle to preserve health by obey- 
ing the natural laws: ¢. ¢., it is a denial of the 
branches of sensuality, for the benefit of the 





root. Now we fully believe that a man who has 
passed from the ordinary sensual regimen into 
the strictest chastity of Grahamism, if he has 
done it for the sake of saving his bodily life 
and health, and has contracted in the process 
(as it may be presumed he has) an extraordi- 
nary affection for his life, is really a more 
sensual man than he was before. The special 
sins of the glutton and the whoremonger may 
have been suppressed, but the center-lust is 
stronger than ever. We hesitate not to say, 
that in our view it would be far better for a 
man to have bad health and to die before his 
prime, (if that is the legitimate result of “ seek- 
ing first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,” without caring for the questions—“ What 
shall we eat, what shall we drink, and where- 
withal shall we be clothed ?”) than to spend 
his days in serving and disciplining his body, 
and in studying ways and means to make it 
feel the best and hold together the longest. 
We are not sure but that war, (which it is so 
fashionable to deprecate in these days), so far 
as it reduces the love of life, and produces in 
some a semblance, at least, to the noble 
martyr-spirit, has a better moral tendency than 
those reformers which stimulate the love of 
life, and convert immortal men into body- 
tenders. 


It behooves those who believe that health 
for the body as well as for the soul, is to be 
obtained by faith, and who are looking for an- 
other manifestation of Christ’s healing power, 
and a final victory over disease and death, to 
take heed that they fall not into the error of the 
physiologists. God will not serve the lusts of 
the flesh; and when he sees that his gifts of 
healing are drawing attention away from the 
soul to the body, and are feeding and fattening 
the love of life, he will certainly withhold them. 
In this matter it will be found true that “he 
that loveth his life shall lose it.” The way to 
shut out the power of health, is to crave and 
seek for it, as though it were the “one thing 
needful.” And the way to admit and attract 
that power, is to love life and health only ac- 
cording to their true value, and “seek first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness.” We 
fully believe that a glorious victory over disease 
and death is coming. But we also believe that 
it will not come till the love of life and health, 
and the fear of death, have been thoroughly 
and permanently re-luced, either by suffering or 
by faith, to their proper dimensions. 

As “the sorrow of the world worketh death,” 
while “ godly sorrow worketh repentance unto 
life,” so the sufferings of the world increase 
self-love, but godly sufferings increase faith 
and love toward God, and teach men to 
“count not their lives dear unto them.” 
Though, under the devil’s reign, it is, as we 
have said, always the “ martyr-age,” yet it must 
be remembered that they only are the true 
martyrs who voluntarily and joyfully submit to 
suffering and death for Christ’s sake. When 
disease and the shadow of death come upon 
believers, let them not count it the only way of 
escape, to turn their backs upon the enemy 
and seek from the Lord or from medicine a 
recovery of health. ‘There are two ways to 
victory. Death is theirs as well as life. See 
Rom. 8: 35—39, 1 Cor. 3: 22. 


And death, 
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on many accounts, may be “far better” than 
life. Phil. 1: 21—23. Let them joyfully con- 
sent to conquer either way, and leave the 
choice to God. Let them turn and tace death. 
They will be quite as likely to regain health in 
a spirit of calm. willingness to die, as in a 
spirit of anxiety and fear. And if God deals 
with them as with sons, he will surely hold 
them in the presence of the “king of terrors,” 
till they learn not to fear him. There is no 
joy sweeter to the spirit than that of him whose 
faith has fairly triumphed over the love of life, 
so that he can look death full in the face with- 
out a shudder. It is not the anxious love of 
life, but the free and joyful spirit of martyrdom, 
that will finally drive disease and death out of 
the universe of God. 





SOME QUEER PEOPLE. 





(Continued from last week.) 
(Correspondence of the Daily Graphic.] 


WALLINGFORD VILLAGE. 

After a swim in, the lake I strolled over to the 
village of Wallingford. What quiet, dull, solitary 
places these New England villages are on a Sun- 
day. On ordinary days they are bad enough, but 
on Sundays they are dullness quintessentialized. 
By way of recreation I went into the only bar-room 
the place contains. The bar was the oddest kind 
of an arrangement I ever beheld. It looked for all 
the world like a small altar ina church. There 
was a cross in the middle flanked by long narrow 
bottles of whiskey in place of candles. 

I made some remark upon the subject to the 
landlady. 

“ Ah,” she replied, *‘ there is this difference: no 
candles ever did half so much mischief as the stuff 
in those bottles.” 

This landlady was a good-looking, shrewd, intel- 
ligent woman, and evidently quick at repartee. 

Looking out of a window I noticed a graveyard 
near by, and repeated the old joke, ‘“ You have a 
hotel that takes only permanent boarders, I see, 
for your neighbors.” 

“Yes, and very good neighbors they are,” she 
replied. “I would wish for none better. They 
never complain if we keep open after hours.” 

What an odd notion. How thoroughly pro- 
fessional. Was ever a graveyard looked at from 
that point of view before? 

The churches of Wallingford are all well-built, 
handsome edifices. We strolled into the Episcopal 
Church of St. Paul just as the congregation had 
cleared out. The rector, Rev. J. E. Wildman, in- 
troduced us to the former rector, the Rev. E. M. 
Gushee, who was then on a visit, and to the two 
wardens, Mr. Samuel Simpson and Mr. Henry L. 
Hall. 

“What a very pretty little church,” said I. ” 

“Little! I beg your pardon, sir,” said Mr. 
Gushee ; “we consider it quite a large church.” 

No doubt he thought it the Westminster Abbey 
of Wallingford, and so far he was right. 

The church is really a very handsome edifice, 
though the naked white walls have a somewhat 
cold effect. It was built entirely by the laudable 
exertions of Mr. Gushee, its former incumbent, 
and is quite wealthy in the way of stained glass. 
There is a remarkably beautiful east window con- 
taining the four evangelists under richly gemmed 
canopies, the upper compartment of the window 
being a quatrefoil of mingled blue and green. 
There is a good rose window over the western 
entrance, and there are several memorial windows. 
One is to the memory of Mrs. Gushee, the rector’s 
wife, a lady who was much esteemed. Another is 
in memory of the wife of Bishop Paddock, who 
was formerly rector of Wallingford. But perhaps, 
the most interesting of them all is the memorial win- 
dow to the missionary pastors of Wallingford. The 
“Society for the propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts” fixed upon this placeas a missionary sta- 
tion early in the eighteenth century, and the follow- 
ing clergymen, appointed by that society, ministered 
here up to the outbreak of the Revolution, when of 
course the aspect of affairs ecclesiastical under- 
went a change: Rev. Theophilus Morris, 1740-43 ; 
Rev. James Lyons. 1743-50; Rev. Ebenezer Pun- 
derson, 1750-53; Rev. Ichabod Camp, 1753-62; 
Rev. Samuel Andrews, 1762-75. 





When we got back from the village I inquired 
what success they had with the old man with the 
red shawl. 

“As soon as we had done with him,” replied 
Mr. Herrick, ‘he declared that he never felt better 
in his life, and that he was ready to go to work 
that moment.” 

Dr. Noyes told me that his belief was that the 
disease was not a natural product of the region, 
but that it had been brought there by southerly 
winds. 

“T have noticed,” he said, “that after a con- 
tinuance of wind from the south there is always an 
outbreak of chills and fever among our people. 
My impression is that the south wind passes over 
some malarious region, and it takes up the germs 
of the disease and transports them to this locality.” 

** How long has this disease prevailed here ?” 

“This is the fifth summer since it made its ap- 
pearance. It has caused us great loss and incon- 
venience. Why, we estimated that the value of 
the labor lost by the sickness of our people was 
$800 or $900 a year. Then there was the expense 
of medicines and nursing. The Financial Board 
at Oneida said, ‘It is useless to run that branch 
Community any longer; we had better sell the 
place for whatever it will fetch, and bring our peo- 
ple home.’ However, my father’s suggestion in 
regard to the Turkish Bath has been found so suc- 
cessful that we have dropped the idea of removal 
altogether.” 

Several sharpies were sailing about on the lake, 
and as I expressed a wish to takea sail, the One/da, 
navigated by Mr. E.S. Nash, a member of the 
Community since 1864, was placed at my disposal. 

A sharpie is a long, narrow, flat-bottomed boat, 
with center-board and triangular sail, and steered 
by means of a scull in place of a rudder. ' They 
are rather ugly things to manage, and upset on the 
slightest provocation. We went the length of the 
lake, and on turning around beheld a sharpie which 
we had passed a few minutes before bottom up- 
wards with its owner standing upon it, and vainly 
endeavoring to right his craft. Another sharpie 
went over to his assistance, and, I suppose, towed 
him ashore. 

At supper Miss Miller, a niece of Mr.. Noyes, 
and Mr. Herrick were at our table. I remarked to 
the latter that the revolving tables seemed to be a 
great convenience. 

“Well, so they are,” said he “but like every 
thing else they have their drawbacks. For instance, 
while you are cutting a piece of méat some absent- 
minded person on the other side of the table will 
cause it to revolve, leaving you with the carving 
knife and fork in your hands.” 


EVENING MEETINGS. 


The evening meetings of the family have been 
held every night without interruption for thirty 
years. Every member of the Community, without 
exception, attends, and the discussion is of the 
freest character on all topics of religion, social 
science, the sexual question, news of the day, and 
so on. : 

The Community is wise in having plenty of light 
at these gatherings, which gives them an air of 
brilliancy and cheerfulness. Nothing particular 
occurred at the meeting I attended except that a 
letter was read from some woman out West, who 
wanted to join the Community, and in a long, 
screechy letter detailed her experienges, which ran 
through doctoring, divorce, Spiritualism, and Heaven 
knows what. Of course “the Lord” directed her 
to seek entrance to the Community ; and of course 
her application was set aside with a quiet s7chts 
kommt heraus. The Community is perpetually 
worried with applications for admission from such 
visionaries. 

I was invited to address the Community upon 
two topics: My balloon experiences and the 
“make-up” of the Daily Graphic newspaper, and I 
endeavored to satisfy the curiosity of the Commu- 
nity upon these topics. 

Mr. Easton gave me the following statistics in 
regard to the baths: They were opened to the out- 
side public on the 14th of June last, the total num- 
ber of baths since then having been 211, or about 
100 a month, and the daily average is rapidly in- 
creasing as the benefits of the system become 
more widely known in the neighborhood. Sixty 
cases of fever and ague have been treated. Of 
these thirty-one were reported cured, twenty-two 
relieved and under treatment, and seven not heard 
of further, the probability being that cures were 
effected in each case. Besides these, nine cases of 
rheumatism and four of hay fever have been treated 
with very beneficial results. In the Commuuity 
itself there have been sixty-nine cases of chills and 
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fever since 1871, or about seventeen a year for four 
seasons. This year there have been only six cases. 
All these cases have been absolutely cured by the 
Baths, but want of space prevents me from detail- 
ing the many interesting facts which I gleaned. 
Suffice it to say that I am fully satisfied that Mr. 
Noyes has discovered what seems to be an abso- 
lute cure for one of the most distressing maladies 
that afflicts the human race, and that the Commu- 
nity is doing a work of real beneficence and philan- 
thropy in offering this curative agency to the public 
at such a price as brings it within the reach of the 
poorest. A. F. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, Sept., 19, 1875. 

EDITOR OF CIRCULAR :—“ Straws show which 
way the wind blows,” and I was nota little pleased 
to find that your Community were in a mood to cre- 
ate and enjoy the pun, “ By the kindness of God 
our money is with-Holden,” almost as soon as you 
heard of that shameful transaction. I am thor- 
oughly ashamed that it should have happened in 
Boston, of which I try to be proud, and! hope here- 
after your Community will be represented here by 
one who will maintain both a high spiritual and 
mercantile standard. It seems to me that the Crr- 
CULAR is one of the most interesting and attractive 
papers within the range of my notice. ‘* Grimm” 
(grim facts, 1 suppose), in his article on “ Boiler’ 
Incrustations”’ corroborates some of my experi- 
ences which I hope at some time to see pushed 
much farther. About ten years ago I was erecting 
a small factory and wanting to use a tubular boiler. 
I found it would cost me $1,000. for pipe to be laid 
in the road to the water-works, besides other ex- 
penses. This seemed to me like “‘ throwing money 
into the street” and I determined to try rain-water 
though my machinist thought it rather a “ preca- 
rious” supply. I built a brick cistern 16 by 32 and 
about 6 feet deep, which was always sufficient for a 
ten-horse engine. We made no attempts to con- 
dense except in the pipes which heated the build- 
ings. ‘*Grimm’s” suggestions lead me to suggest 
ideas which have occurred to me and may be feasi- 
ble ina Community. With ample cisterns I think 
you would have no deficiency of soft rain-water. 
Now suppose in winter you accummulate this water 
in the form of ice, allowing it to freeze from a fine 
shower. The freezing would sensibly modify the 
temperature of adjacent cold frames and the ice 
could be used where it was made as a part of your 
“keep.” Perhaps you could make ice enough to 
warrant its use in condensing engines, and thus 
make ice as well as coal a source of power. In 
summer these water-works could be used for water- 
ing a market gardén including liquid manure. 
Of course all this system of water-works would 
need to be carefully planned with reference to the 
wants of the engineer and gardener ; but I am per- 
suaded that it offers a subject well worth study and 
it may be that it would make the returns from your 
agricultural labor more satisfactory. 

The reasons “ Why we do not Proselyte”” seem 
to me ample and ought to be satisfactory. Itisa 
source of great satisfaction to me that you are work- 
ing out this great problem so carefully. I may not 
live to enjoy its fruits to any great extent, but my 
children may and I hope you will not hasten in the 
great labor you have assumed. If you should fail 
it would be almost a death-blow to intelligent Com- 
munism. At first blush it seems strange to us who 
are outside, that if you have a perfect system, you 
do not spread it broadcast. But reflection teaches 
us that the trouble in all reforms has been that they 
have proceeded too rapidly, although the complaints 
that we hear are that they have proceeded so 
slowly. Yet the world is so much in need of some- 
thing-better that 1 fancy as soon as conviction be- 
comes a little moré general that religious Commu- 
nities are to be the centers of religious life, your 
ideas will be seized upon and put in free use with little 
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regard to the ideas and perhaps even the experience 
of those qualified to teach. This seems deplorable 
but it is the headlong fashion of the world in both 
hemispheres, and I fear it will take many years 
of real Bible Communism to thoroughly moderate 
the spirit of those who seek the “good things ” 
whether spiritual, intellectual, moral or material. 

The problem of education of children is indeed 
a mighty one, and I am nota little pleased to see 
that Mr. Noyes in his late “ Conversation on In- 
dustrial Education” confesses that the perpetuity 
of the Community depends on the question whether 
now, the class in middle age can be aroused to in- 
augurate a good, true and thorough system for edu- 
cating Community children.” That is fairly and 
honestly stating the question, and as a parent I am 
most happy to see it put so plainly. I fully believe 
that God will direct your hearts aright and that the 
fullest means will crown your efforts. 1 shall watch 
all your educational steps for children most care- 
tully, and earnestly hope and pray for your success. 

Como. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR 


Harriet M. WorpdeEN, EpITor. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1875. 

W. C. Sept. 25, 1875. 
DEAR CIRCULAK:—The frequent applications 
made to us for information about the Turkish 
Bath will entail so much labor in the replying to 
such correspondence that we propose to furnish 
all necessary information on the subject in the 
form of a manual which we will send to each 
applicant on receipt of one dollar. We have already 
been over the ground once in the CIRCULAR and if 
we have to write it again, we think it only just that 
our time in doing so should be paid for. If our 
manual is not complete enough we will gladly 
answer any further questions without extra charge. 

A. E. 


“ FOOT NOTES,’ AND OTHER TOPICS. 


W. C., Sept. 22, 1875. 

Dear HARRIET :-—We are a united family now. 
The first chill breeze from the north after the eqi- 
noctial brings our last man home from the sea- 
shore. Cozicot will be shut up this week. The 
frosts will soon be as health-giving as the ozone of 
the salt sea-air. No more watching of the tides 
creeping in and out along the oozy flats ; no more 
sitting on the well to watch the vessels, beautiful 
in every attitude and from every point of view ; 
no more black, tumbling porpoises ; no more boat- 
ing on the sound—now placid and now turbulent ; 
no more bathing in the surges which rasp you 
against the sharp barracks. 

The work in our printing and publishing depart- 
ments will tax our energies for the next four 
months. We begin to-day on a large picture-book 
—perhaps the largest contract we have ever un- 
dertaken—with a good deal of color printing in it. 
The composition of ‘ Foot Notes,” will be done 
to-morrow ; the printing of it has already begun ; 
then will come its publication. In their notices of 
it from advanced sheets one or two editors have 
taken its egotism a little seriously. We thought 
they would look upon it as something frisky and 
playful, if not grotesque and affected. The pre- 
face will have a paragraph on Thoreau which may 
please the Spiritualists, quiz the materialists and 
satisfy nobody. It is history though. To show 
you that we are alive and mean to be right enter- 
prising we have repainted our printing-office and 
put up a bright, gilt sign on our door. 


The article in the Datly Graphic on Wallingford 





affairs, has made a pleasant ripple in our quiet 
village. The paragraphs concerning the W. C. have 
already appeared in the CrrcuLar. Mr. Alfred 
Ford, the writer, was one of the party that went 
up in the Graphic balloon to cross the Atlan- 
tic. He has made several ascensions—one or 
more with Donaldson who was lost in Lake Michi- 
gan. A good reporter who can see without ap- 
pearing to see, and very unlike the shoals of ob- 
servers who visit the O. C. to stare at the doors 
and windows, and weeds and onions, and see noth- 
ing. 

New York journalism is, we take it, a very busi- 
ness affair, when its writers work to suit the mark- 
et. We imagine that many a journalist dreams of 
the time when he can dip into Jde//e-lettre writing 
and do something to please himself. Mr. Ford’s 
“Scenes and Sonnets” may be a venture of this 
kind. His “Jael and Sisera” is the old Bible 
story made to convey a good deal of modern 
thought and feeling. It is doubtless intended to 
provoke laughter ; it will make the pious feel as if 
the sacred muse had been put to base use. Heber 
the husband of Jael, is a materialist and conserva- 
tive, with a leaning toward the luxurious Canaan- 
ites. He gives a French m¢, quotes Lord Bacon 
and uses slang. He makes a point, however, 
which has occurred to us in visiting the different 
Communities, but which we have seen well put : 

Religion has always some material thing 
It holds by as a fetish—if not an image, 
Then a book, or cup, or e’en a cipher 
Painted upon a wall. Your own people 
Have an old coffer that they call an Ark ! 


It is so sacred it must not be touched : 
That’s flat idolatry—or what is not ? 
Here is what Zurah, King of Jabin’s mistress thinks 
of Deborah. It is a bit of satire which cuts every 
way: 
Women of that sort, 
That meddle in affairs of statesmanship, 
Seem to me like sheep harnessed to chariots. 
But as for me I seek the home delights; 
Changing rich dresses twenty times a day ; 
Toying with ear-rings, looking on an arm, 
In the mirror bound with bracelets; winding shawls 
In luscious draperies about the form. 
I love the sweet sound of lyres, and the taste 
Of delicate sweetmeats ; these be the truest joys 
For woman’s soul. 
From his “ Five-hour Law in Athens ”’ we clip 
these bits of nonsense—verse in the style of Ed- 
ward Lear :" 


There was a sweet maid put her nose 
To the leaves of a delicate rose ; 
If she keeps on a smelling, 
While the story I’m telling, 
That rose will grow onto her nose. 
What do you think of that now? 
Let me try again: 


Is that wit, or poetry, or both? 


There was a young girl put a rose 
To the tip of her aquiline nose ; 
Let her smell—it is well— 
While the story I tell— 
Though the rose should adhere to her nose. 

And these below are the opening stanzas of a 
translation from the French; they have a move- 
ment like that of a man swinging in the grove : 

“*The morning breaks ; ’tis April, month of bloom, 
Come, Love,” he cries, ‘‘and brush the sparkling dew, 
The rosy light is pierciug through the gloom, 
The valley once again is fair to view.”’ 
So in the woods, where in the hollow shade, 
A silvery pond gives drink to tender roes, 
They fix their swing within the sheltering glade 
And soon in cadence back and forth it goes. 

I stop here to send this by the party just start- 

ing for Oneida. Yours truly, ©: Be 





THE TURKISH BATH. 


HE fever and ague continues to yield to the 

Turkish-Bath treatment at Wallingford. In 
our own family there is not, at the present time, a 
single case of the disease, and those outsiders who 
patronize the Bath are almost invariably relieved 
of their ailments. Persons are cured not only of 
fever and ague, but rhuematism, dumb ague, and 
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a good many other disorders likewise succumb. 
A boy came to the Bath who was deaf in one 
ear. During the Bath he felt something burst in 
his head, and when he came out his hearing was 
restored. Crooked and stiff joints have been 
straightened and limbered. These sound like 
miracles, but people must not suppose we are 
growing fanatical or losing our wits in the idea 
that the Turkish Bath can do every thing. It will 
not raise the dead, perhaps, but it will make folks 
clean, and will cure many diseases for those who 
have faith in it. We are constantly striving to 
simplify and cheapen it so that it will be within 
the means of every family. Possibly we shall find 
away to give every man, woman and child the 
benefit of it in their own homes. The importance 
of giving this matter close attention needs to be 
impressed on the country. An editorial in the 
Daily Graphic of Sept. 11 deserves to be read in 
this connection. It is as follows: 


We print in our Supplement to-day an interest- 
ing letter from the Wallingford (Ct.) Community 
relating to the remarkable cure of the fever and 
ague in that locality.’ For some years past this 
disease has been so prevalent in the region that 
two years ago the Communists seriously thought 
of abandoning their property and flourishing busi- 
ness in that place. But the idea was suggested of 
trying a heated stove in a small room, inducing a 
profuse perspiration, followed by a shampooing 
and thorough cleansing of the body with both 
warm and cold water, and these simple means 
were found to be a thoroughly effective remedy. 
Not only the Communists themselves but the 
people of the entire region round about have re- 
sorted to this remedy, and have been thoroughly 
cured. The lesson to be learned from this, is, that 
instead of encouraging the Turkish Baths, which 
are too expensive to be within the reach of the 
mass of sufferers, fever-and-ague patients have 
only to resort to the simplest means to induce the 
old-fashioned sweat recommended and in use 
among our great-grandfathers. Indeed, the idea of 
these sweating baths dates back to the Romans, 
who no doubt cured the fever and ague induced 
by the malarial effluvia from the Campagna, and 
common in Rome now, by means of their baths. 
There is scarcely a locality in this country that is 
free from fever and ague. It is commonly sup- 
posed to be the curse only of new countries, 
where the soil is virgin and unploughed, as at the 
West and throughout the Southwest; but it is as 
common all around, and even in localities in this 
city, as it is in the swamps of Florida. The peo- 
ple of Staten Island, Long Island, Westchester 
County, and New Jersey know this to their sorrow. 
If the statistics could be given, showing the 
amount of money annually expended in this coun- 
try for quinine and for doctor’s bills for this dis- 
ease, to say nothing of the great money loss in 
labor and wages while patients are laid up for days 
and weeks, the aggregate would be startling. A 
great boon will be conferred upon the whole coun- 
try if it shall be shown that the simple means em- 
ployed so satisfactorily at Wallingford can be made 
successful every-where. At least the trial can be 
made, with probable immense and immediate re- 
lief to the patients and with a great saving of 
money now expended for costly Turkish Baths, 
quinine, and medical advice and prescriptions. Of 
the new and cheap remedy it may be said, as of 
Colonel Seller's eye-water, “ there’s millions in it.” 


In addition to the external treatment by the 
Turkish Bath, the people at W. C. have acted on 
an intelligent plan for repelling the spiritual in- 
fluences connected with the fever and ague. They 
have kept their attention fastened in a united and 
persistent way on the victories over the disease, 
instead of on the disease itself and its symptoms. 
Every evening for months those engaged in the 
Bath have occupied a good part of the meeting 
hour in the evening by rehearsing to the family 
the successes of the day—for they have had constant 
successes and victories. In this way they have 


kept up a cheerful, courageous spirit, and it may 
be that the benefits outsiders have experienced by 
the use of the Bath are largely due to the commu- 
nication of a good spirit resulting from the laying 
on of hands in the processes of shampooing, 
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Such a supposition is by no means absurd. It is 
reasonable to expect better results from the use 
of the Turkish Bath, or of any other means, 
where those employing it have a single purpose to 
conquer the disease, than where money-making is 
the principal object. 


HOME ITEMS. 


ONEIDA. 


SINCE the 17th inst., we have had chilly nights 
and cloudy, rainy days ; in fact, the weather-wise folks 
call this “real equinoctial weather ;” and we believe it. 
We find winter clothing none too warm out-doors, and 
steam-heated rooms not uncomfortable in-doors. 

O delightful September! 

**Dearest month of all to pensive minds !”” 
you were wont to shed 


**Gently down a mild and grateful warmth,” 
* + * * * * 


“* Soft twilight of the slow declining year, 
All mildness soothing loneliness and peace.”’ 


How have you forgotten yourself, and gone to 
imitating the airs of grim November. Please don’t 
do so any more. 


Our friend J. H. J. of New-York sends us the 

following lines: 
‘The love of God and fellow man, 
When self’s considered last, 
Will help us if we try to scan, 
Dark errors of the past. 
Remember God is friend and guide, 
Of all our journey through. 
He, stems the torrent and the tide ; 
Turns ill to good on every side. 
And the pure, the good, the true, 
In all things see most clearly, 
‘The moral deep and vast. 
Though the ‘ mill will never grind 
With the water that is past,” 
Not wasted is it ever ; 
The glorious sun yet shines, 
And drawing it to Heaven, 
To usefulness ’tis driven. 
In rain of summer time, 
In streams of every clime, 
The water that is past, 
Grinds in other mills at last. 

THE steam-whistle which usually summons us 
to breakfast and dinner and meeting, and which 
signals to all, the hours of twelve and one, as well 
as other important times of day, is off for repairs. 
In its stead the Seminary bell—the identical bell 
which we rang for twenty years before the steam- 
whistle was introduced—is to be used. The very 
sound of the old bell awakens memory. The 
creaking, uncertain wabble, if I may so call it, 
of the ancient gearing, which accompanies the 
clanging of the bell—brings to mind the time 
when that same hesitating sound used to get 
us up at six o’clock in the morning to break- 
fast. and call us to dinner at twelve, and to 
supper again at six. That superfluous third meal is 
among the things of the past. It seems very funny 
when we think of it, how much time we used to 
spend in cooking and dish-washing, and in the 
setting and re-setting of tables. We do not care 
to go back to the three-meal system again. When 
the old bell used to “wabble” at one o’clock, it 
was the signal that our nooning was over, and we 
all started for our work. Now when the signal 
sounds at one o’clock we simply look up and say, 


“Ah! two hours yet to dinner,” and then go. 


quietly on with whatever we are doing. The 
division of the day is much pleasanter now than 
then. It is like a long pleasant forenoon from 
eight o’clock till three; and from after dinner 
till twilight there is a lengthy interim for study, short 
strolls about the farm, and other congenial occu- 
pations ; and then when the whistle sounds for 
meeting at eight o’clock, we are all ready to go, 
having had ample time to do whatever needed our 
care and attention most. 


But hark! there goes the “chug-chug” of the 
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old bell—and that tells me that dinner is ready and | 


reminds me that I am ready for it. 


OUR PICNIC. 

SHALL we give an account of the “picnic” 
which we didn’t have, and tell how it happened not 
to happen? 

Some time ago the family appointed a committee 
of arrangements to name the day, select the ground, 
and lay all the necessary plans for “a real old-fash- 
ioned Community picnic out of doors.” This com- 
mittee was largely made up of persons who are 
well known to be enthusiasts for entertainments of 
this sort, and the family rested assured that every 
thing would be arranged about as it should be. 
The committee met. They elaborated a very 
fine programme, and organized—(z. ¢., on paper)— 
everybody and every thing so perfectly, that the 
mechanism of this coming picnic would have work- 
ed to a charm. 

But alas! for human calculation—the weather— 
that great master of events, not being amenable 
to the will and wishes of the committee, acted on 
its own impulse and—we didn’t have any picnic. 
Saturday the 18th was the appointed day; Thurs- 
day active preparations were making in the kitchen; 
Friday the sky was lowering and—it rained! and 
though Saturday morning dawned cloudless and 
gloriously bright, the ground was wet and the air 
—frigid. A picnic was out of the question. So 
we sighed a little, and became reconciled to fate. 

But we still have the pleasure of thinking’ over 
some of our disappointed projects and hopes for 
that memorable day, and can laugh when we reflect 
on “what might have been,” if so-and-so had only 
done so and so. Espccially are we amused at te 
plan L. had laid to give us all a little shock of sur- 
prise. L. was appointed to assist in preparing 
games and amusements for the day. It must be 
understood that Mr. Noves has been living at W. 
C. for the last eight months. Now, L. thought if 
he could be prevailed on to make a visit here just 
at this time, nothing would please every one better. 
So without lisping her plan to any one she sat 
down and penned the following to Mr. N.: 

. O. C., Sept. 13, 1875. 

My Very DrArR Mr. Noyes:—Shall my re- 
quest be granted unto half of your kingdom? I 
hope so. At any rate I feel pretty clear about pro- 
posing it, so here goes : 

Know then, that on Saturday the 18th inst., we 
are to have a family picnic. 1 am appointed to as- 
sist in getting up entertainments and games. The 
one great entertainment that popped into my mind 
the other night—in the dead of night when all was 
still—was a SURPRISE FOR THE FAMILY. That 
is, I fancied something like this: 

When the people are all assembled in the 
meadow, and are roasting corn, eating nuts, etc., 
I will introduce a curiously-dressed stranger into 
the crowd. The stranger will sit down perhaps, or 
it may be he will improvise some acting of his own. 
Curiosity will be aroused and after it is at its height 
to know who he is and how he: came, and why he 
came, I will remove his disguise, and lo! there will 
appear—FATHER Noyes! How they will all 
stare! then will come such a shout of joy—imagine 
the delight and surprise and general overflow of 
good feeling. This will be the crowning event of 
the day—indeed, the one and only event that will 
be remembered. 

And now! will tell you my plan: You must 
leave W. C. at four or five o’clock on Friday after- 
noon, the 17th, so as to reach Oneida at noon or 
thereabouts on Saturday. Then I will let one per- 
son into my secret (D. E. S., as he is on the com- 
mittee with me), and he shall meet you at Oneida, 
and manage to get here, just as every body else is 
off to the Island. I will dress you up in some 
funny disguise, and we will take the carriage and 
ride to the grounds, just in season to act our parts, 
and to take every body by surprise. 

Now, if “this seemeth good to thee,” 7. ¢., 
strikes you favorably, don’t tell any body there till 
just before you start, (for the journalist would be 
sure to report it, and that would spoil all), and I 
will keep just as quiet here. Edson and I will 
guard the secret with tender care I can assure you, 
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Even he don’t know it now. 
hear from you before I tell him. 

But then if it ‘‘seemeth not good to thee,” 7Z ¢., 
strikes you unfavorably, please let me know as 
soon as a can. In either case let me know soon, 
if you please. 

ou know you needn’t stay only over Sunday if 

you don’t want to, and I will guarantee that every 

thing will be very pleasant while you stay. Be- 

sides, how tickled all the children will be to see 

you—and wouldn’t you like to just take a peep at 

them? Trusting to hear from you soon, I am 
Yours in GREAT HOPES, t.. 

To this L. received the following reply, which 
came Friday evening, after it had rained, and the 
picnic was indefinitely pastponed : 

W. C., Sept. 15, 1875. 

DEAR L.:—Your plot is a good one—a very ex- 
cellent plot—full of genius and sensation; but 
really, 1 am so full of business that I can not come. 
Please excuse me and make my excuse to the pic- 
nic. Tell them how much I love them all and how 
dearly I should like to see those little folks that 
you speak of. I will try to be there in spirit, and 
I hope you will have as good a time of surprises 
and sensations and materializations as though I 
were there in person. 

Yours “confidentially,” J. H.N. 

As a sequel to the above correspondence, here is 
a letter from W. C., in reference to it: 

Sunday, Sept. 19, 1875. 

DEAR H. A. N:—Did George tell you what 
Mr. N. did with L. M.’s letter inviting him to join 
your picnic? Mr. N. said in the evening meeting 
that he had received a private note that morning— 
it was sealed very tight, marked “confidential,” 
with direction to ‘open quick” etc., etc., but he 
was a poor hand, as we all know, at keeping secrets, 
and so he had given it to the reader. It was a de- 
lightful letter and we all enjoyed the air-castle she 
built if it did vanish into mid-air, when Mr. N. said 
he did not think of going. There was a good deal 
of sympathy here for L. and for all of you, and at 
the breakfast table the next morning, it burst forth 
in a proposition by one of the girls that he should 
go after all and make the surprise complete—as- 
tonish L. as much as any one. This proposition 
was clapped all round the dining-room and warmly 
urged ; but he said when he went he would manage 
to surprise us here as well as you there, and so 
stopped the clamor. 

It was so cold here yesterday that we wonder if 
you fad any picnic. We shall want to hear about 
the “surprises and materializations.” 

I hope that private note and the answer will fall 
into the hands of the CIRCULAR journalist, and you 
have them both there if George did not lose his 
pocket book. M. 


We might add that George did woz lose his 
pocket-book, and the consequence was that he 
brought along that private note of L.’s to Mr. 
N., and slyly slipped it into the hand of the reader, 
who forthwith began reading it aloud, to-the per- 
fect amazement of L., who listened breathlessly, 
wondering all the while when and how her letter 
got back here. And then the family had a good 
laugh, and some one was surprised after all. 

Our picnic is postponed sive die. 


1 will wait until I 


THE tollowing letter and subsequent story speak 
for themselves : 

“W. C., Sept. 18, 1875. 

“DEAR H :—Here is a point and a pretty sharp 
point too, in favor of faith and the Turkish 
Bath, v7z.: 

“Four years ago to-day—the day of your pro- 
posed picnic—I went home to O. C. with the 
‘refuse lot.’ There were at that time not less 
than seventeen in the family here who were sick, 
and most of them badly sick with the fever and 
ague. To-day there is not a case of the ague in 
the family ! J. H. N. 


As an off-set to the above, one of the “seventeen” 
has written a full account of the journey taken by 
“ THE LOT.” 

Four years ago this month of September, there were 
seventeen cases of fever aud ague in the Wallingford 
Comniune. It was a new visitor among us—we had 
not learned the use of quinine and were thoroughly unac- 
customed to dosing, so that we had the disease in the 
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“natural way,’ which is indescribably awful as every 
body knows who has had it in that way. Mr. Noyes 
was at W. C., and, thank God, he is a man who knows 
how to retreat. He got up one morning and put seven 
of the shakers, those most forlorn, of which I was one, 
aboard the cars for Oneida, taking charge of our trans- 
port himself. It was a cool, bright, autumn morning, 
pleasant and bracing for a man in good spirit, but bleak 
and wintry for a man in the “chills.” Waiting at the 
station, Mr. Noyes was obliged to explain to various 
persons who looked inquisitively at the dismal group, 
that we were all suffering with the ague, and that he was 
taking us to a better climate. 

Mr. Woolworth, naturally a most genial and social 
companion, sat apart grim and silent, his overcoat 
buttoned to the chin. Mr. Bradley the sickest of us all, 
lay stretched upon a bench with a traveling-bag near 
him in which he fumbled every little while for some ex- 
perimental relief, taking a pinch of salt—heaven knows 
for what—or trying something else for palliation. For 
myself, I tried to assume the air of a convalescent, but 
my face wore an exceedingly unhealthy yellow hue. 
Three pallid ladies sat near each other bundled in shawls 
as though it were mid-winter, and Ormond, the ever-mov- 
ing, on this occasion was as solemn as a funeral. De- 
posited in the car, we made the best of our discomfort 
through theday. The details would be amusing but I can 
not enlarge. Mr. Noyes contrived to shorten our faces 
with asmile once in a while, especially when he called us 
the “refuse lot,” the name by which the party and the 
journey have been known ever since. 

When we arrived at Oneida Depot it was nearly dark, 
and our telegram for carriages to meet us, had evidently 
not been received. There were nv carriages waiting, 
and we were four miles from home. In this dilemma 
Mr. Noyes went out in search of aconveyance. Fortu- 
nately he found an omnibus just arrived in the village 
from our silk-factory, bringing home the girls, which 
he engaged at once. But it was drawn by mu/es, and 
the driver did not want to go back with us before get- 
ting his supper. Finding the man deaf to all persua- 
sion, Mr. Noyes mounted the box himself, took the reins 
and started ; but alas! without a whip. Think of mules, 
tired with their day’s work, going the opposite way from 
their stables, and without any goad. What a long, 
long, weary road it was to us inside ; the driver green, 
the night dark, the mules as mulish as mules can be. 
When we were half way home, however, Mr. N. man- 
aged to break off a branch from a tree that hung over 
the road, which he brandished with what effect he could, 
and so brought us to our destination at last. In about 
two hours the team made a halt at the front door of the 
O. C. mansion. But now we were all so benumbed 
and stupefied that we did not stir to get out. Whether 
the mules went so slow that we did not notice the halt, 
or whether we were expecting somebody to come and 
take us out, I can nottell. But it happened to be the 
reading-hour and the book must have been a drawing 
hook, for nobody heard “ the bus,’”’ and nobody came to 
the door. After waiting what seemed to him an uncon- 
scionable time, the driver put his head down to the win- 
dow, and shouted with all his lungs, ‘* Why on earth 
don’t you get out? What are you waiting for? you are 
home!” This roused us as from the sleep of the freez- 
ing, and we slowly descended the steps and filed on to 
the piazza and into the hall—the light and warm and 
cheerful entrance-hall, which was soon filled with as- 
tonished but delighted friends, who gave us supper and 
put us into the cosiest quarters that ever poor shiverers 
were favored with this side of heaven, we are sure 

We soon got well and none of us have had more than 
a touch of the ague since. J. B. He 


THE SHORT DRESS, 


[ WE promised last week to give a report of re- 
marks made at our evening gatherings about the 
short dress. Both here and at Wallingford, the 
allusion in the Graphic correspondent’s letter was 
the occasion of some thought and talk. These are 
a few of the remarks made here on the evening of 
Sept. 15th, 1875:] 

F. W. S—I think the women have improved 
the appearance of the short dress since I first 
came here twenty-four years ago. 
were not so tastefully made then. 


The pantalets 
I presume we 
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shall make other improvments in future, but I 
think we shall always retain our simplicity. 

W. A. H.—1 wish we men could have some- 
thing corresponding to the women’s short dress so 
that’ we could confess our calling by it as they do. 
Why should we settle down and think men’s dress 
is just as it should be and can not be improved ? 


Miss C. F¥ W.—I do not think it is a parallel 
case. Men’s dress is not so inconvenient as 
women’s. 

W. H. W.—Men have not departed from nature 
as much as women have. 

A. L. B —Our women’s dress is more attractive 
to me than any fashion outside. 

Mrs. A.—A lady visitor the other day said to 
me, “‘ There is nothing that you enjoy in-doors or 
out that I enjoy so much as your short dress. I 
wore it for ten years, but the world overcame me.” 

Miss A. H.—\like the idea that the short dress 
is a sort of separation between us and the world. 
I am glad we do not look attractive to the spirit of 
the world. I think the short dress is something 
of a crucifixion, but it is a good thing. 

W. H. W.—1 believe the women have saved 
the Community by adopting the short dress and 
sticking to it. 

C. S. ¥—Taste in the matter of dress is toa 
great extent a matter of use and custom. If a 
man were to see both the long dress and the short 
together for the first time, I believe the long dress 
would strike him as the most absurd and distaste- 
ful. When I first saw the short dress I thought 
it was very awkward, but after I had been here a 
while my feelings changed, and it seems very 
tasteful to me now; while the fashionable dress 
seems awkward and clumsy. 

H. F S.—I do not see why people assume that 
the present fashionable long dress is a standard of 
good taste, and judge that the short dress is not 
in good taste, when their fashion is so constantly 
changing. The short dress may come into fash- 
ion sometime and then it will be considered grace- 
ful and pretty. 

W. A. H.—That is a good point. 

Miss E. O—As long as I can be useful I want 
to wear the short dress. 

Cc. W. U—I think so far as this dress is a cru- 
cifixion to the women the men should share that 
feeling with them. 

W. A. H.—1 certainly think we men have a 
duty to perform to justify the women, and encour- 
age their self-respect and share whatever shame or 
disgrace comes upon them in consequence of their 
dress. 

[From W. C. the following remarks are re- 
ported : | 

£. H. H.—\ think we can say that our women 
have done a great thing in adopting this reform, and 
in sticking to it through good report and evil report. 
It is one of the greatest barriers against the spirit 
of the world that has ever been established among 
us. I hope the women will not lose their self-re- 
spect by such outside criticism as this in the 
Graphic, but keep their independence in the mat- 
ter, and sooner or later they will reap their reward. 
In the latter days of the Primitive Church, when, 
no doubt, worldly influences were oppressing hard, 
the apostle John said, “I have written unto you 
young men, because ye are strong, and the word 
abideth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked 
one. Love not the world, neither the things that 
areinthe world.” I think in the matter of dress and 
the fashion of the world we might well say, “I 
write unto you young women, because ye are strong 
and the word of God abideth in you.” For our 
women have set up the principle that dress is not 
the most important thing, but that the important 
thing is to give as little attention to it as possible. 
They have determined not to be carried away by 
the spirit of the world. We can say now that the 





women have been true to that principle and have 
overcome the wicked one because the word of God 
abode in them. They have obeyed the injunction, 
“Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world.” 

Besides being a barrier to the spirit of the world, 
it has been a great economy to us. 

Mrs. H. H. S—We never could have lived so 
compactly as we do, if we had worn the long 
dress; and we should not have been able to go up 
and down stairs as we do. 

Miss E. H.—\ appreciate the short dress, .both 
for its utility and healthfulness. 

Mr. N—No one knows how much protection 
the short dress gives us from the spirit of the 
world; and I have no doubt that it helps very 
much the health of the family, inasmuch as it sets 
up a barrier between us and the world. The short 
dress is to us what circumcision was to the Jews. 
If we are going to breed a new and valuable race, 
we have to put fences around it of some kind. 
That is what God did for the Jews. He puta 
fence around them by means of circumcision and 
their special rites, and in that way kept up a 
spiritual separation from the world and produced 
the best race the world has ever seen. The short 
dress of our women has been the fence around us. 
As in the case of circumcision, the short dress is 
non-essential in itself. ‘For in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth any thing nor un- 
circumcision, but a new creature.” That is just as 
true of dress as itis of circumcision. No doubt 
the separation between us and the world will 
sooner or later be broken down, but I feel certain 
that it will not be until the world comes to us and 
accepts our spirit and fashion, instead of our going 
to them. The short dress in itself is non-essential, 
but the truth and the right spirit about dress:is not 
non-essential. That is essential, and the world 
has not got it. The world has no rational theory 
about dress, and no dress that is rational. Its 
dress is a great piece of falsehood and foolishness, 
as any one can see who has half an eye to truth 
and good taste. 


TURKISH-BATH CORRESPONDENCE. 





{ The Hammam, 81 & 83 Columbia Hts. 


t Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1875. 

Abel Easton, Esg..—DEAR SIR :—Your commu- 
nication in regard to stove heat for Turkish Baths, 
was most timely for many reasons—for, it is as 
you say, more economical and thus places the Bath 
within the reach of every one. 

Certainly the draught of the stove aids the venti- 
lation of the bath-room, and there has been claimed 
for this way of heating another and very important 
advantage, in'that the direct radiation is highly 
beneficial in many cases of disease; that it fre- 
quently produces immediate relief to a congested 
part or organ of the body. 

Mr. Urquhart secured an apartment of the cele- 
brated Bath in Jermyn-St., London, for this very 
purpose, where the heat was over 200,° and the re- 
sults from its use were found quite satisfactory. 
Such high heat however, should only be used un- 
der the most careful medical direction and inspec- 
tion. For all ordinary bathing the moderate heat, 
125° to 150° at the highest, is every way preferable. 
The heat is simply for the purpose of producing 
a profuse perspiration, and if that is brought about 
with a moderate heat, there ensues less disturbance 
of the general system, and is therefore found much 
more agreeable. 

In 1865 I had the pleasure of inspecting a beau- 
tiful private, Turkish Bath on a nobleman’s estate’ 
near London, where the heat was from a simple 
laundry stove. A small private Bath of a gentle- 


man in Switzerland was also heated by a stove, 
| and Mr. Urquhart himself has constructed in one 
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part of his Chalet, at his summer residence on Mt. 
Pearion, 5,000 feet above the sea level, and near 
Mt. Blanc in Savoy, a small Turkish Bath heated 
in the same manner, intending to test the efficacy 
of the Bath treatment for Cretinism. 

It is stated that many years agoa man in Eng- 
land treated the cholera by wrapping his patients 
in blankets and placing them before a hot fire, and 
that he cured every case he undertook. 

It is not that an elaborate apparatus is necessary, 
for it is the heat that does the main part of the 
work and that may just as well be secured by a 
simple and inexpensive arrangement. . Of course 
for a large bathing establishment the stove would 
not answer, but for a small establishment and 
for private Baths stoves seem well adapted. 
I am inclined to think that the stoves made of 
soapstone, such as are largely used in Russia, 
would be more desirable. 

Your own experience is valuable, as it confirms 
and helps to show to our people practically what 
has long been claimed for this treatment. I can 
but think you are engaged in a grand work, and 
hastening on that good time when all shall know 
the Turkish Bath. Wishing you every prosperity, 

I am respectfully, 
Cuas. H. SHEPARD, M/. D. 


ANOINTING IN THE TURKISH BATH. 


Your Wallingford. correspondent is doing a good 
work writing up the Turkish Bath. He has made 
some as good points as I have seen in print on the 
subject. His experiments in its use have been 
mostly in the line of its remedial effects, and for a 
beginner his success has been good. If he keeps 
on as he has begun, older men in the ranks will 
have to look out for their laurels. I have had 
some experience in the treating of hay asthma also, 
and I have never yet failed in a single case. I be- 
lieve that the severest attacks, not associated with 
organic disease, can be broken up in three or four 
days. My practice is to give these cases two or 
three baths a day, and after they become a little 
accustomed to the baths, let them stop an hour or 
more in the hottest room. Last season a lady from 
Kingston, New York, came to my Baths after her 
annual hay asthma was fully under way. She had 
been subject to it every year for ten years; her 
attacks usually lasted from six weeks to two 
months, and for two or three weeks of this time 
she was obliged to sleep in the sitting posture. It 
began by sneezing followed by a profuse watery 
discharge from the nose, headache, and subse- 
quently, a severe bronchial cough. The eyes, nose, 
throat, and bronchial tubes, are all involved. This 
attack was one of the most severe she ever ex- 
perienced. It was broken up with five baths ; in 
the last of which she remained an hour and a-half 
in the hot-room. She had no return after the fifth 
bath. We have just treated a case that was re- 
lieved in three days, two baths a day; no return 
after two weeks. I believe this Bath a sovereign 
remedy for hay asthma. 


I should deprecate any such perverted use of the 
Bath as your correspondent “ VERITAS” proposes. 
I believe the therma has never in any country been 
put to so good a use, as it has in this, where its 
health-restoring and health-preserving power is 
being developed. It should be used as a means of 
curing disease and preserving bealth, and not asa 
means of promoting sensuality as was done by the 
ancient Romans. Its especial value as a remedy; 
consists in its power to remove from the blood 
effete and poisonous matter ; by opening the pores 
of the skin and inducing free perspiration ; in de- 
stroying disease germs ; in cleansing and purifying 
the whole body, and establishing a healthy action 
in the skin and all the other organs. Anointing 
the body with oil after the Bath is simply to coun- 
teract the good you have been doing. The Bath 
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_ has opened the pores of the skin and put them in a 





healthy condition, and this anointing process sim- 
ply stops them up again. 
ing and cleansing out a sewer, and then putting a 
lot of brick and mortar at its mouth to stop it up 
again. Whatever may be the purpose of the oily 


dent that no mineral, animal, or vegetable oil can 
be used that will supply its place. The quantity 
secreted by the healthy skin is so small that it is 
impossible to get sufficient for analysis. ‘Che ex- 
aminations made are mostly from that secreted by 
diseased glands which are not a standard for the 
healthy secretion of these follicles. What, then, 
in a physiological point of view, must be the effect 
of rubbing an ounce or more of some vegetable, 
animal, or mineral oil upon the skin. 

Those who take baths every day should not use 
soap. It is only where the skin is very dirty that 
soap is required; the bath has a tendency to in- 
crease the activity of the sebaceous follicles of the 
skin so that if the secretions are removed there is 
an increased supply. There are no persons who 
have such healthy skins and who are so little sub- 
ject to colds as the shampooers who live several 
hours a day.in the Bath. My shampooers go out 
in the coldest weather without fear of taking cold. 
Let us keep the Bath uncontaminated, free ‘rom 
the vices to which the Ancients prostituted it, 
using it for the promotion of health and purity and 
not for purposes of vice and immorality. I fre- 
quently see bathers who have been induced to try 
the kerosene oil rubbing that is practiced in 
some establishments under the ancient title of 
Romaleon, and the general testimony is unfavora- 
ble to its use. I think it better to keep the Bath 
free from any such humbuggery to say the least. 

E. P. MILLER, 37. D. 

Bath Hotel, 39 and 41 West 26 St., New-York. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AND 
WOMENS WORK. 





T the Social Science Congress which met at 

Glasgow last year Mrs. Rose Mary Crawshay 
read a paper on *‘ Domestic Service for Gentle- 
women.” or, as she prefers to call it, on “lady 
helps,” in which she gave a detailed description of 
her scheme for providing ladies of the middle 
class, wives of clerks, clergymen and merchants, 
with suitable employment in the household duties 
usually committed to the care of Irish servant 
girls. This year the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science so far extended its limits 
as to admit of the reading of another paper from 
Mrs. Crawshay in which she explains why the 
experiment was a failure, and also gives some in- 
teresting facts in regard to the workings of the 
system during the fifteen months of its successful 
career. The immediate cause of failure was be- 
cause the practical working of the system passed 
out of the hands of Mrs. Crawshay into those of 
her daughter who preferred the ordinary servants 
to her equals in rank and social standing. The 
daughter stood on her dignity, and the experiment 
at Cyfortha Castle soon came to an end. 

The “lady helps” really did their work well, if 
we can believe all that their valiant defender tells 
us. They made up house linen, clothes, carpets, 
and all the work in the house of that description, 
well and expeditously, and their health visibly 
improved under this new life of usefulness and 
industry. 

Although Mrs. Crawshay’s scheme has come to 
grief and there is no limit to the deluge of sar- 
casm her own sex has poured upon her and her 
plans, yet she is evidently in earnest and is not 
easily frightened or put down by clamor or popular 
prejudice. Her closing remarks are pointed and 


vigorous, and certainly contain truths which may 


It is like a man’s open- 


; matter secreted by the sebaceous follicles, it is evi- | 


| 








well be considered by even so august an assem- 
blage of wise ones as the British Association for 


the Advancement of Science. She says: 


“It is constantly urged as a great privilege of 
women that they have not to work—‘ men work 
for them.’ If so, still true are the words of the song, 

‘Men must work and women must weep.’ 
The work which men do is, in most cases, conge- 
nial to their disposition, for do they not generally 
select a profession, while women, alas! have but 
one paying profession open to them—that of mar- 
riage? and this does not pay when the woman 
happens to be kicked to death by her husband. 
Surely it is not asking too much that such fair play 
shall hereafter be meted to women as will enable 
them to choose whether they will embrace this 


| profession, where they assuredly must weep, or 


whether they will not. I shall be told ‘women 
marry of their own free will; no one obliges them 
to marry; they can remain single if they prefer it.’ 
O yes, but remaining single has another and a 
sterner name. Women are not at present educated 
so as to be able to maintain themselves ; therefore 
remaining single means in most cases, starvation. 
No reform ever escaped ridicule in the first instance, 
and I am prepared for plenty of fun and quizzing 
on the present occasion; but the remembrance of 
the heart-broken letters imploring me to do some- 
thing for sorrowful, needy, uneducated gentlewo- 
men which have reached me during the last twelve 
months makes the fun seem very hollow.” 

In the discussion which followed, in which not 
a little feeling was shown, Lord Ambetly sustain- 
ed Mrs. Crawshay and was replied to by Mr. Mc- 
Mordie who denounced the whole scheme as 
Quixotic. Lord Aberdare joined in the debate, 
taking middle ground, but concluding that the plan ° 
was impracticable. 

We can heartily wish success to the discussion 
of these subjects even if the methods for relief 
are not the best. Let us have the broadest and 
freest discussion of the whole subject of woman’s 
dependence upon man for support; marriage, 
slavery, and the rights of all women to engage in 
all departments of manual labor. This is a good 
beginning. G £. C, 


ORANGES IN FLORIDA. 


{A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
thus describes orange culture in Florida : | 


“Having in a previous letter shown the great 
profit of orange culture, | now proceed to inform 
your readers how to make an orange grove,—vir- 
gin soil being always preferable to land that has been 
in cultivation. After the ground has been cleared, 
fenced, and made ready for the plow, turn it with a 
two-horse plow 8 or 1o inches deep; mark it off 
in parallel lines, not less than twenty nor more 
than thirty feet apart, crossing these at right an- 
gles with lines the same distance apart. Dig the 
holes large and deep at each cross orangle. Then 
if native trees are to be transplanted, select care- 
fully the straightest and smoothest to be found, 
not much over two inches in diameter, cut off the 
tops leaving six feet of trunk, dig them up care- 
fully with as many lateral roots as possible, and at 
least two feet ot the tap root. Set them in the 
places already prepared, a very little deeper than 
they grew, fill in the earth carefully, placing their 
roots in their natural positions. Pour a bucket of 
water into the hole when half filled, and another 
before finishing, settle the earth carefully, and the 
work is done. The best season for transplanting 
is February and March. 

“Much less labor is required to plant a grove of 
seedling trees, which in my opinion are more 
valuable, although you may not get fruit so soon from 
them as from the graft. I have grafts now not two 
years old till October, with from twenty to fifty 
oranges upon them. The seedling, with careful 
cultivation, begins to bear fruit the fifth or sixth 
year, and makes a larger and handsomer tree anda 
heavier bearer of fruit. The trees set out in March 
may be grafted in June or July following. It will 
be necessary now to keep down the undergrowth 
by two or three choppings during the year, or crops 
may be planted to pay the expenses of the work, 
leaving a space of four or five feet on the sides of 
each row of trees, which should be cultivated with 
the crop in order to push the growth of the trees. 
On the bes: land where the trees should be thirty 
feet apart, sugar cane would pay best, or corn, 
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which always brings one dollar a bushel and some- 
times two dollars. Another valuable plant is the 
Cassava, or Fatropha manihot. Of this plant it is 
said that ‘one acre of manioc yields more nourish- 
ment for man than six acres of wheat.’ It is 
served up at table in our cities under the name of 
‘tapioca.’ It may be made a valuable production 
here as it grows most luxuriantly on Orange Lake. 

“What the people here need is a little capital 
with which to develop the immense resources of 
this part of Florida. It must be remembered that 
we have lost everything by the war, except our 
honor. We give our welcoming hands to all 
immigrants, feeling assured that there is no country 
in the world to be preferred to East Florida, and 
no part of it that can be compared with Orange 
Lake. ‘The planter can have his fields of long or 
short staple cotton, sugar-cane and tobacco; the 
horticulturist can have the finest peaches in 
America with all its kindred fruits, in addition to 
the orange tribe, of which the lime is the earliest 
ripener, beyinning to ripen in August, with suc- 
ceeding crops the year round from the same tree. 

“ Nature has given us the finest climate in the 
world, with a generous soil adapted to a diversity 
of agricultural pursuits, as well as stock-raising on 
the natural pastures, which is exceedingly profita- 
ble. Our woods abound in game, and our rivers 
and lakes with the finest fish. This picture is not 
highly colored, but is only a part of what can be 
truthtully said of East Florida generally, and par- 
ticularly of Orange Lake. We have room for 
thousands of workingmen. The poor white laborer 
can do better here than anywhere in the United 
States and make more with less work. The 
capitalist can realize larger profits than he ever 
imagined possible, by investing a small portion of 
his tunds in making orange groves for sale, etc. 

“| have now touched on all the maiters of which 
I have been questioned by that portion of your 
readers interested in Florida. If I have omitted 
any thing, upon having my attention called to the 
point I will take pleasure in giving all the informa- 
tion | may have on the subject. 

“J. M. COMMANDER. 

“ Marion County, Aug. 20.” 


THE NEWS. 
The insurrection in Herzegovina is increasing in 
strength. 


Sharkey has escaped from 
Jamaica. 


Havana and sailed for 


Snow has fallen on Mt. Washington. 
flakes were seen at O. C., Sept. 22. 


Some few 


The Fast Mail-trains between New-York and Chicago 1 


seem to please and satisfy every body. 

The government at Athens has determined to en- 
courage the citizens of Greece to participate in the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 


The horses of the country are suffering from severe 
colds in the head or something else which makes them 
cough and feel sick. Over two thousand are sick in 
New York city. 

Westervelt has been found guilty on the last three 
Counts of the indictment against him. ‘These are: 1. 
Conspiracy to kidnap the boy Charlie Ross. 2. Con- 
spiracy to extort money by means of threatening letters. 
3. Conspiracy to defraud the child of his liberty. A 
motion has been made for a new trial. 

Swimming is just now the popular sport in London. 
Kiven the ladies take part in the contests for natatory 
honors. Miss Beckwith lately swam from London 
Bridge to Greenwich, five miles. Miss Emily Parker 
thereupon swam from London Bridge to Blackwall, 
seven miles, the time occupied being 1 hour, 37 minutes, 
30 seconds. The lady was not at all exhausted, but 
appeared to enjoy the excitement of the effort. Swim- 
ming matches are also gotten up by persons using 
Capt. Boyton’s floating-dress. 

A genuine cyclone has visited Galveston, Texas, do- 
ing great damage. Nearly 200 houses were destroyed, 
and about thirty lives lost. The storm was so severe, 
lasting three days, that the water from the Gulf of 
Mexico overflowed half of Galveston Island. In the 
principal streets of Galveston the water was two or 
three feet deep. Much damage was done to the ship- 
ping in the harbor. Several vessels sunk and one 
schooner is forty feet on land. 


The political excitement begins to run high. This 
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year the question of whether we shall have hard money 
or a further inflation of the currency, seems to furnish 
the ground on which the opposing parties are to contest 
their strength. In some States, particularly in Ohio 
and New Jersey, the Catholics have ventured to use 
their influence more openly and boldly than heretofore. 
Mahy reforms are promised in the various platforms 
adopted by the nominating conventions. It is probable 
that more is promised in this way than will be lived up 
to by either party, but we hope there will be some 
purification of the morals in political circles. ‘There is 
room for it. 

It will be remembered that several years ago an 
enterprising shoe-manufacturer at North Adams, Mass., 
was embarrassed by a strike among his workmen, and 
that he solved the difficulty by importing a company of 
Chinese laborers, to whom he taugnt the trade. We 
have frequently wondered how the experiment prospered. 
The Boston G/ode gives this information concerning it : 

“Of the 200 hands employed in Mr. C. T. Sampson’s 
shoe-manufactory at North Adams, Mass., ninety-three 
are young Chinamen, and he is so well satisfied with 
the results of his experiment that he continues to engage 
them. ‘The seventy-five who were originally imported 
for his factory all left when their three years were up, 
some staying in San Francisco, but most of them re- 
turning to China. In twenty-eight months, the seventy- 
five saved from their wages $37,000, and at the end of 
their three years they had, in the hands of friends at 
home, forwarded by the month, an average of $800 each, 
which is an independent fortune there. ‘They go home 
now whenever their time is out, and more are hired to 
take their places, coming through the agency of Yung, 
Chung, Wing & Co., of San Francisco. They are more 
industrious than the native workmen, but do not ac- 
quire experience enough to turn off as much work. 
‘They are paid $26 a month, and it costs them about $9 
to live. After working hours they are allowed the 
freedom of the town like other workmen, but they are 
never complained of for any breach of orders or man- 
ners, and in the shop they are quiet, peaceable, and 
harmless. Their chief object in their present life seems 
to be to send home as much of their wages as possible, 
but they are very eager, as well, to learn the English 
language. In many cases their thirst for knowledge 
overcomes their cupidity, and they hire teachers among 
the young ladies of the village, whose houses they visit 
after their work is done.” 


Several powder-begrimed veterans gathered in 
a certain police station the other evening, says the 
Louisville Courter Fournal, to keep out of the rain 
for a few minutes, and while there discussed the 
late war. 

“T remember,” said one, “that a bullet passed 
clear through George Gay’s body and never killed 
him.” 

“I recoliect,” said another, “that a ball lodged 
in Bill Payson’s lung and never was taken out, but 
he lived.” 

“1,” said a third, ‘know well when the doctor 
thought Henry Hill’s life was gone up as a ‘ minie’ 
lodged within an inch of his heart, but he lived.” 

“Jake Johnson’s head was pierced by a ball, and 
he lived,” exclaimed the last man but one. 

These remarks produced considerable surprise 
and excited speech from all save a tall, slim and 
sleepy individual, who waited till his companions 
concluded, and then drawled, in piping accents :— 
“Those fellows was a little tough, I allow ;-but Jim 
Jones, who fit aside of me, was shot in the neck so 
that his head just hung by the skin.” 





“Great heavens!” ejaculated all, ‘you don’t 
mean to say he lived, do you?” 
“Oh, no; he died.” 
NOW IN PRESS. 
FOOT-NOTES. ox WALKING AS A FINE 
Art, BY ALFRED Barron. (QQ. A 16mo 


volume of 336 pages, printed on heavy laid 
paper. Bound in cloth. Price by mail $1.50. 
Wallingford Printing Co., Publishers, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
| . “The author is a young man of more than average 
keenness of perception, a close observer of men and 
things, with great fondness for nature, and a generous ap- 
preciation of the common facts of the world and human 
| life. His volume suggests Thoreau’s works, and doubt- 
less derived its inspiration consciously or otherwise, 
from ‘ Walden’ or ‘A Week on the Concord River.’ 
Like Thoreau, its author 1s an intense egotist, but it has 
one good element—it is full of nature. It has the smell 
of pine woods and clover fields in its pages. It finds 
poetry in the ox-team, and shows what can be seen al- 
most anywhere if one will go on foot with open eyes 
| and mind.”—Daily Graphic. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of thei: own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. + 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. 
ist sent on application. 


Price~ 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

For any of the above articles, 

Address, OneEipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONEIDA CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 

on receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 

phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. Py S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ Spiritual 
Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. . 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo, pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’ ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Mdle Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vc lume. 


Messrs. TrupNek & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘‘T'rap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


‘They 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. Hl. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 


OME-TALKS ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 358 
pages, 12mo. Price $1 50, 

Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 
the afflatusof New Testament Christianity, and the conditions of suc- 
cessful Christian Communism. ‘Tells how to get a pure heart, live a 
pure life, and prepare individuals for social organization on the largest 
scale. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. : 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
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